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up its secrets to the patient explorers in the
newer fields, is judged, not only from the
literary, but chiefly from the historical, stand-
point, by the new evidence it affords to
confirm, to modify, or to throw light upon
that of other older documents already known.
Each new fact is regarded no longer as an
isolated occurrence. It is compared with
evidence as to similar facts noticed else-
where under similar conditions; it is con-
sidered in its relations as cause and effect;
it is fitted into the general scheme, as a lost
and rediscovered piece fits into an imperfect
puzzle.

In this way it gains a new importance.
Few, for instance, of the old Vedic poets,
may show what would now be called literary
skill. But the interpretation of their uncouth
hymns, imperfect though it still remains, has
shed a flood of light upon the methods of
the beginnings of philosophy, and upon the
evolution, in an important stage, of religious
conceptions throughout the world. The law-
books of the Brahmins have no literary
beauty, and are conspicuously devoid of